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AGRICULTURAL. 


AN ADDRESS, 
Delivered at the Annual Cattle Shows of the Wor- 
cester and the Hampshire, Hampden, and Franklin 
Agricultural Societies, Massachusetts. October, 


18338. By Henry Cotman, Commissioner for 
the Agricultural Survey of the State, 


(Continued.) 


Agricultural labor is the basis and instrument of 
wealth, The laboring man is the original pro- 
ducer of all the wealth in the community, and in 
the world. The almost creative power with which 
God has endowed man, by which he casts the seed 
into the ground and by his fostering care matures 
the harvest, is among the most wonderful attributes 
of his nature. Let the children of luxury and 
fashion disdain, if so they choose, the humble la- 
bors of agriculture ; for all they enjoy and possess 
they are first of all indebted to the agricultural 
laborer; and the very money in which they think 
they compensate him for his toil, and with which 
he in his simplicity is so easily satisfied, until the 
modern invention of fictitious capital and of the 
anticipations of future results in the form of bills 
of credit, was only the representative of the accu- 
mulations of his own previous labor. All the bur- 
dens of socicty are sustained, all its taxes are paid, 
all its imprayements are effected by agricultural 
and mechanical labor. The manufacturers, who 
prepare the products of the earth for the use and 
convenience of man, or construct implements an! 
machines by which man’s toil is abridged, or his 
capacities of production extended, must be con- 
sidered in the light of producers. The learned 
professions seem to be made necessary only by the 
follies or imprudences, or wickedness of mankind. 
The professors of the fine arts, the artists, are the 
mere embellishinents of the social edifice, beauti- 
ful and charming when in their proper place. The 
intellectual teachers of the community, when they 
perform their high duties faithfully and philosoph- 
ically, exalt the condition of man and multiply his 
capacities for labor and enjoyment. Agriculture 
and the mechanic arts are most largely indebted to 
science for their productiveness and utility. But 
none of these are producers in the proper sense of 
that term, All the burdens and all the support of 
the community fall upon labor. Nor do the accu- 
mulations of the labor of other years in the form 
of money; nor the bestowment of permanent funds 
for public uses*, nor the discovery of a gold or sil- 
ver mine; nor pecuniary endowments for any be- 
nevolent or moral purpose in the form of vested 
funds, in any respect abridge or alleviate labor. 


Capital itself in any form, if brought into active use, | 


is only a new demand upon labor. Capital itself, 


When by a liberal endowment provision is made in 
‘the form of permanent funds for the support of 
some public institution, it is often said that nothing 
farther will be needed ; but the intelligent observ- 
'er will perceive that these funds will produce noth- 
| ing of themselves farther than to stimulate pro- 
duction ; and that, not by any intrinsic efficacy, but 
| by a mere political and conventional agency ; but 
all production must come from labor; and this too 
from labor applied to the earth, Not unfrequently 
we hear the passengers in a stage coach complain 
of the slowness and refractoriness of the overload- 
ed, jaded, and half-fed horses, and of their own 
fatigues and sufferings even on a jaunt of pleasure. 
In some cases, if it were practicable, it would be only 
just that such persons should be put into the traces, 
and the horses into the carriage. But, “ have they not 
a right to complain if they will ? Do they not feed 
the horses?” Yes and whip them too. But will 
they not remember, that the very feed by which 
these horses are sustained, is the product of fields 
which these same horses ploughed. The whipping 
is a pure gratuity ; and is to be received doubtless 
with all due gratitude. Labor, physical labor is 
the great instrument of all subsistence, of all wealth 


children of luxury and fashion! 


admire your pillared palaces; your ornamented 
grounds; your luxuriant gardens; and the ten 
thousand appendages of beauty and taste with 


is the produce of labor; daily, hourly, nightly toil ; 
of the swinging of many a tired and lJacerated 
muscle ; of the sweat of many a reeking and hag- 
gard brow. Happy if it be not an abused and un- 
requited toil. Yours is in many eases only the la- 
bor of enjoyment: 

I will not farther detain you with other illustra- 
tions of the value and importance of labor, with 
which every department of society is full. I do 
not complain of labor as an evil. Through the 


manity, or recklessness of some who hold the pow- 
er it may be made, it often is made, a dreadful evil. 
But the necessity of physical and mental exertion 


and a situation involving no necessity of personal 
exertion and labor, neither physical nor mental, is 
never a subject for envy. 

What then is the duty of an enlightened and 
just community, towards labor; agricultural labor 
iu particular ? 





I do not begin ty asking you to compensate it. 





which you stand surrounded, remember that all this | 


pride and insolence, through the avarice, or inhu-| 


is a beneficent arrangement of divine providence ; | 





let its accumulations be ever so great, of itself | This, a just and beneficent providence will take care 

will produce nothing. It is labor only that can of, if you do not interfere by your avarice or your 

render it productive, and that in truth pays all the | injustice, to rob it of its proper wages. Say what 

income which is supposed to be derived from it,| W please of the unproductive returns of agricul- 
s 


tural labor even in Massachusetts, boast as much 
as we choose of the exuberant crops of the virgin 
West, or the reeking vegetation of Southern climes; 
this I assert with confidence, that the returns of 
agricultural labor even in Massachusetts, afford as 
ample a compensation as a reasonable mind can 
ask, . This I could establish by irrefragable evi- 
dence, did the time admit; but it will be my prov- 
ince to do it in another form. I will refer, how- 
ever to two established facts. From the returns of 
hundreds of as intelligent farmers as are to be 
found in the state I have ascertained the fact, that 
charging labor at one dollar per day for a man, and 
the same for a single team, in a six years course 
of two matured crops and four unmanured, say for 
example potatoes, corn, small grain and grasses, 
| that after paying the interest upon the land at fifty 
dollars per acre, and taking only a fair average of 
| crops under good cultivation, it gives a return of 
| fifteen to twenty per cent. per year. This, when 
especially the greater security is taken into view, 
| and all the wasted capital and risks and losses on 
the other are brought into the account, is as good 
/a return as has been gathered from any commercial 
or manufacturing stock in the country, in the same 








and of many of our pleasures. Think of this, ye | length of time, extraordinary circumstances always 
When you re 
pose on your beds of down; when you traverse! _ 
your magnificent halls with their soft carpets, their | Will controvert. 
festooned tapestry, their gilded cornices, their glit- | 
tering lamps; when you set down to your over-| 
loaded boards, steaming with every luxury from | 
every clime ; when ycu challenge the passers by to | 


excepted, 

The other fact to which I refer, none of you 
In my intercourse with the farm- 
ers of Massachusetts, I can recall hundreds of in- 
stances of competence and substantial independence 
where the owners began life without a dollar, in 
comparatively poor and inauspicious locations, and 
by the labor of their own hands have supplied their 
|own wants, reared and well-educated numerous 
families ; and now, free from debt and witb all the 
ordinary comforts of life, are set down to enjoy the 
calm evening of age, free from corroding cares, in 
th * grateful acknowledgment, ef that kind provi- 
detee which has led them thes far on the journey, 
in a soothing and cheering retrospect of the past, 
and in humble and animating hopes for the future. 
Massachusetts is every where, even in what would 
seem to be its most inhospitable localities, dotted 
over with these examples of rural comfort and in- 
| dependence. But pecuniary compensation is not 
| the only nor the best compensation with which a 
wise and beneficent providence requites intelligent, 
well directed, persevering, and honest labor. Health 
| of body and health of mind; calm repose at night ; 

interesting and ever varying occupation ; the spur- 
| rings of hope; the satisfactions of harvest; the 
exquisite pleasure of dispensing ; thgeonsciousness 
of honorable self dependence and useful exertion ; 
the pleasure of eating bread raised by one’s own 
hand, and of wearing the products of your own 
flocks ; the exercise of a generous hospitality with- 
out stint; the freedom from anxious cares ; and the 
charming and delightful conviction that in multiply- 
ing the products of the earth, and in beautifying 
and fertilizing the little spot which God permits 
you to occupy, you are directly, constantly and ef- 
fectually contributing to the public welfare, happi- 
ness and improvement, and stimulating and forming 
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those around you to habits of useful industry, these 
are the best compensations of honest labor ; these 
are rewards which no golden standard can meas- 
ure. 

I have said that labor will secure its own com- 
pensation, under the just laws of divine providence 
if you do not divert its overflowing streams of just 
recompense from their proper channels, nor drain 
them before they reach their true owner; nor de- 
mand unjustly for your own ease and luxury, the 
unreasonable appropriation of his time and talents 
and carnings, because you have the power to en- 
force it; nor when he asks for the bread and the 
fish which his toil or his perils have earned, throw 
out to him only a stone or a scorpion, though you 
may pretend the stone is a diamond, and dazzle his 
vision with the gilded scales of the reptile. 

Let me speak in this case without a figure. In 


a community approaching any thing like a perfect tions on either side blind oureyes to the path of explosions of the last year. 


condition, as there should be no idleness, so there 
would be no want. No man, woman, or child, ca- 


‘drawn in and engulphed in this dreadful maelstrom skill, enterprise, and character; and it was the 
of ruin; and whole families have sunk with them, clearest dictate of prudence and justice, as well 
i striking with horror and agony a whole community, for the creditor as the debtor, to keep always far 
and robbing it of its best treasures. Here then within the limits of safety. Had this always been 
|the government are bound to interpose, as matter done, all would have been well. But when banks 
\of self protection and of common humanity. [| are instituted without any substantial capital hon- 
\am for no party in this case. 1 go for the cause of estly p*id in, and in the true spirit of the law “to 
| temperance, and for that only. In a case where remain there as part of the capital of the bank ;” 
‘humanity, bleeding, suffering humanity calls so when credit is extended beyond all safe and reas- 
‘loudly upon us, where broken-hearted wives and onable limits ; when capital is loaned not for the 
‘distracted mothers, and abused, deserted, and suf- aid of honest industry and private and public im- 
| fering children come in crowds to ask for mercy provements, but for the purpose of enhancing the 
land pity at our hands, and where the ground steam- nominal value of property on which no labor is ex- 
ing with the fresh-shed blood of murdered wives pended, and no improvements are made or even 
‘and children, fallen by the hands of the drunkard, designed to be made; when a flood of irresponsi- 
|cries to us in shrieks of agony, for God’s sake, for ble paper is thrown upon the community for pur- 
the sake of all that is humane and just, do not let poses not of honest trade, but of cambling and 
‘any miserable, selfish, party, passionate considera- | speculation, then comes the terrible and disastrous 
Ther labor is every 
right, or prevent our keeping in it. This is no case | where tickled and Julled by soft and magnificent 
for passion, but for solemn duty. If the law regu- | promises, while her pockets are picked by the gross- 


© ere SP 


ey 
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pable of rendering by honest labor some service to | lating licenses passed at the last session of the 
the community, should be excused from that labor; | legislature, and which is now agitating the com- 
Jeast of all should they be relieved from supplying |monwealth to its centre, be good, let it be main- 
as far as possible, his or her own wants. That all| tained; if wrong, let us reject it. If the people 
should be served, then all should serve. It is easy | approve it, tet us lend our aid to sustain it ; if other- 
to say what should be ; but in the present condition | wise, we should seek its repeal, for it is in vain to 
of human nature, we must be content with the most | attempt any reformation wholly in opposition to the 
humble approaches to such a standard. When we | public sentiment. This too | say farther, and in 


‘est villany and frauds. It is clearly the duty of 
| the government to protect the laboring portion of 
‘the community against such wholesale treachery. 
It is hoped that the country has learnt a lesson of 
| wisdom which it will not, soon forget. The flood 
|of unsubstantial, fictitious capital, which was pour- 
led ont upon the country three years since, could it 
-be followed out in all its ramified and various con- 


consider what a large portion of most communities | perfect sincerity, that if any man or any party will | sequences, led beyond a question to frauds, and 


are living without producing a single dollar by 
honest industry, and living too in luxury, we can- 
not but admit that unjust burdens are imposed upon 


|propose any measure less objectionable or more | crimes, and licentiousness, and losses, and miseries, 
proper—more effectual to the suppression of this | which the most brilliant successes of honest trade, 


the honest and laborious. No one should be ex-| ings of labor, we should instantly send in our cor- 
empted from taking his share of the burdens of the ; dial adhesion. 

commvnity, and rendering his service-for its benefit. 
I would complain of no man who uses his time | asks at the hands of the community ; and that is, 
and taleuts of body or mind for the common good that it should not be robbed of its earnings by any 
or happiness, in any innocent form, whether of| fraudulent form in which these wages are paid. 
pleasure or of profit, of use or of ornament, in|‘Ihe laboring classes are more than any other class 
which the community chooses to be benefited: !in the community interested in the condition of the 
But every man, wouwn and child, should labor in/currency. It represents their earnings ; formerly 





some honest profession, trade, or business, or they! it represented only the actual accumuletions of la- | 


should be cut off from the privileges of the com) bor; now, by an invention of modern times in the 
munity. Labor should be honorable, Idleness form of bills of credit, it anticipates contingent 
should be such a disgrace as to be sure to lese a profits and represents what is expected to be earn- 
man his caste in society. While nq provisienshould ed. The credit system has been to the country 
be spared to make those comfortable, who through the source of great advantages and improvements ; 
misfortune, incapacity, or advanced age, are inca- but all the abuses which it has suffered, and all the 
pable of providing for themselves, a man living losses, which those abuses have occasioned, have 
without honest occupation, deserves little better fallen directly and entirely upon labor. 

than the house of correction, er the penitentiary, 
where the state should furnish him with honest oc- 
cupation; and as to the idle and profligate and 
wasteful and dissipated, before industry shoald be and assist honest industry and enterprise; and in 


here is another protection that honest labor | 


Banks, in their legitimate design, were intended | 

2 ss i ° ° e .. a 
for the safe use of the accumulations of previous |‘;communications, and like poor Oliver Twist, “ we 
. > . . . | ¥ ” 

labor, in the form of capital, in order to stimulate | humbly ask for more. 


|this came from; and it is that true cherity which 


‘dreadful vice, this wholesale plunderer of the earn- | even for a quarter of a century, could hardly atone 


for. Next to a bank that cannot pay because it 
'never had any thing to pay with, is a bank that 
| puts it out of its own power to meet its promises, 
and maintain its honor, by its own improvident and 
extravagant issues and loans. It isa novel meas- 
ure of right when the law of obligations among in- 
dividuals may be violated by corporatigns with im- 
unity ; and there is some little ground to doubt 
‘the soundness of the discretion, when justice not 
only aequits the delinquent on account of the ne- 
cessities-of his condition, necessities it may be of 
his ewn voluntary creation, and the powerful temp- 
tations to which he was exposed, in many cases 
temptations of his own precuring, but disrobing 
herself of her high dignity, commends him for the 
| adroitness of his delinquency. 

(70 be concluded.) 





j —_—_—_—_—. 





We thank an esteemed friend for the following 


There is much more where 


taxed with their support, they should die in the a young country where the means of wealth are so | doer not impoverish but enriches the donor. He 


streets, whether with ruffle shirts on, or no shirts abundant, to create a capital for immediate use by 
on. So likewise would I annul! all your eleemosy- a reasonable reliance on future returns. 


will have at least in such contributions the delight- 


No ob- ful consciousness of being useful. 


The fact re- 


nary provisions for the gratuitous support of those, ject could be more just and useful, and no scheme | ferred to in the last paragraph of engrafting the 


who are not unable but not willing te support them- 
selves, for these are all unjust taxes upon labor. 
But it is idle to talk of these Utopian schemes of 


better devised under fa safe and honest direction, | tomato upon the potato vine is a curious one ; and 
No one could question the safety and propriety of the tomatoes on top, and the potatoes at the bot- 
such an operation, where the loan of this quick | tom of the same vine is a sort of mermaid cultiva- 


reform. ‘capital was secured by an undisputed lien upon 

Some things however, are practicable, The real property vf equal and certain value. The | 
community may do much to secure to their lawful | only difficulty lies in the creation of a purely fic- 
owner the honest wages of industry by removing titious capital and the extension of credit upon con- 
the facilities and temptations to corrupt and waste- tingencies. It is obvious that these operations | 
ful, and immoral expenditure, As a virtuous, just, could only be safe when after a thorough consider- 
and christian community, the government are par-| ation of probabilities and chances, such loans cor- 
ticularly bound by every principle of duty, to abate | respond with the power of the borrrower to meet 
and remove the facilities of intoxicating liquors.) his demand fully and certainly, when the time of 
Hundreds of hundreds of valuable farms, teeming |the loans should expire. This could only be de- 
with the products of industry, have been gradually | termined by the occupation of the debtor, his habits, 


| 
} 
} 
} 


tion which if not useful is at least amusing. 


Translated from the “ Bon Jardinier” of 1838. 
Tue Potato, Solanum tuberosum. 

We speak of this plant only to remind gardeners 
that it is well to plant when it can be done, some 
of the earliest varieties in a good exposure, in or- 
der to obtain the root as early as possible. When 
this is the object no manure must be used, and the 
land chosen should be a dry, sandy soil. The plant- 
ing is done in March, (in rance,) and on the top 
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of each hill a handful of litter is laid to protect 
the shoots when just above ground, from the cold. 


The heteroclite, the early dwarf, the August tuber, | 


and the fine early, a new variety received from 
America by Vilmorin, and excellently suited to 
early planting. 

We take this occasion to observe that the pota- 
to is easily propagated by sprouts, and to point 
out a very simple method which is in use among 
some gardeners. In March large potatoes are laid 
on a bed and covered with a glass frame. They 
soon throw out sprouts in abundance, which are 
separated when from 6 to 10 inches long, and 3-4 
covered with solt well prepared earth in a favora- 
ble exposure, only the extremities of the shoots be- 


ing left out of ground, on which a little light straw | 


must be laid to guard against cold. 


Here it is customary to eat only the tubers of 


| 


(#rom the Old Colony Memori.!.} 
ROTATION OF CROPS. 


It is a principle well understood among scientitic 
furmers, that ameliorating or enriching and exhaust- 
| ing crops should alternate or follow each other in 
| succession.—Green crops, such as Beets, Turnips, 


, Carrots, Cabbage, Potatoes, &c., which on account | 


of their broad system of leaves, draw much of their 
nourishment from the atmosphere, are called en- 
| riching or ameliorating crops.—W hite crops—Corn, 
| Rye, Wheat, Oats, Barley, &c., whose leaves be- 
| come dry, receive nothing from the atmosphere, but 
(draw all their support from the soil, while ripening 
| their seed, are called exhausting crops. 
As the success of the farmer in a great measure 
depends upon a judicious system of Rotation—and 
jas this subject has not engaged the attention of 





the potato, but Loudon tells us that according to | ‘ore able writers, (in this section of the country) 


Dr Clark, the tops of the stalks or vines are eaten 
in Sweden, boiled, and are considered a delicacy. 


Tomaro, love apple, Solanum lycopersicum. 
An annual from Mexico. (From the same.) 

Sown early, under glass, to be transplated to the 
open garden, upon a south exposure, when the 
danger of frost has ceased, at 24 or 30 inches dis- 
tance. When the plants are 15 inches long, they 
are fastened to a prop or trellis ; when two or three 
feet long the growth is stopped by nipping off the 
extremity of the plant. Afterwards the secondary 
shoots are nipped, just above the flowers. When 
there is a good number of fruits, half grown, the 
leaves are partly stripped, and the new shoots 
cut off. In the latter part of the season the leaves 
are completely stripped, that the fruit may be en- 
tirely exposed to the sun, It wants a deal of wa- 
ter in summer. 

Some gardeners in the neighborhood of Paris 
raise early tomatoes in the following manner. Sow 
in January under glass. Transplant in February, 
also under glass, when the plant is stroug enough. 
The bed must be kept ata high temperature by 
stoves, at the same time the inside of the boxes 
must be guaided from moisture as much as possible. 
In March they are again set out, finally, on a new 
bed, two and a half feet wide, which receives two 
rows, in quincunx order. A bel] glass is put over 
each and the air admitted when the weather allows, 
The glasses not to be taken away till the middle 
of May. About three weeks after setting, all but 
two branches are removed, which are attached to a 
string going from one end of the bed to the other. 
When the plant is strong and the fruits are formed, 
it is nipped off above the second or third bunch, 
They ripen from the end of June, through July. 
For this purpose an early variety with criped leaves 
is employed. 

Of the tomato there are several varieties ; the 
large red, which is furrowed, most cultivated for 
the kitchen; large yellow, a new and fine subvarie- 
ty of the last; small red, small yellow, the pear tom- 
ato and the cherry tomato. The seeds retain the 
power of germinating for 3 or 4 years. The tom- 
ato is successfully grafted on the potato, by the 
herbaceous graft of Tschudy. In this way a crop 
of potatoes is obtained, under ground, and a crop 
of tomatoes from the vines. 

The oftener carpets are shaken, the longer they 
last, as the particles of dirt and sand which collect 
upon them grind the threads. Sweeping them also 
wears them. 


| whose deep researches and longer experience has 


better qualified them for the important task, I will 

venture to suggest a system of rotation for a farm 

of twentyeight acres of land suitable for converti- | 
ble husbandry, divided into seven lots of four acres | 
each ; we will suppose it all in sward. The first 
year, after liberally dressing four acres with green | 
unfermented manure, we will plough, roll, harrow, 
and plant with Indian corn and potatoes. The see- 
ond year we will take up four acres more, going 
through the same process ; and on the first four 
acres, with additional manure, we will raise some | 
of the green crops, Ruta Baga, Mangold Wurtzel, | 
and Carrots. The third year we will take up an- 
other four acres and lay down the first with grass | 
and some of the white crops, as Wheat, Rye, Oats | 
or Barley, and so on, until we have gone through | 
the seven lots when we will commence again with | 
the first (in the same manner) which will then have 
lain four years in grass ; and we venture to predict | 
that a farm managed in this manner, with a tolera- | 
ble dressing of manure, for the two first crops, will 

increase in fertility and yield an annual profit that | 
will richly repay the labor and expense. But the | 
question may arise, where am Ito get manure to | 
dress eight acres yearly? Make it. The man is 
not worthy to be called a farmer, who cannot, with | 
five head of cattle and two hogs, make two hun- | 
dred loads yearly. Cart into your barn-yard and | 
hog-stye, mud, loam, leaves, straw, &c. &c. Judge 
Buel says, “the importance of every species of 
vegetable and animal matter as a manure for the 
soil may be made apparent to every farmer by a 
few plain considerations. Every kind of animal 
matter is derived originally from vegetables, and is 
convertible again into vegetables—and every part | 
of a vegetable is in like manner convertible into | 
new plants. The elementary matters of a species | 
of vegetable, are always the same ; that is, a stock 
of wheat or a stock of corn grown this year, con- 
tain the same materials, and in about the same pro- 
portions as they did last year. These materials 
which constitute the wheat or corn crop, are prin- 
cipally drawn from the soil, and consequently the 
fertility of the soil is diminished in proportion to | 
the number and amount of the crops which are 

carried off. However rich therefore a soi] may be | 
naturally, it must be evident that every crop serves | 
to diminish its fertillity—that it becomes poorer | 
and poorer every year, until it is no longer worth 
cultivating, unless fertility is kept up by restoring 
the vegetable matter or a large portion of them, 
which have been caraied off. We have all seen 
this proved in numerous instances under the old | 








| system of farming. 


To prevent decrease of fer- 
tility is one of the improvements of modern hus- 
bandry ; and it is prevented by manuring and al- 
ternating crops. Under the old system the rich 
lands of the west will deteriorate till they are no 
better than those of the Atlantic border—under 
the system of manuring and alternating the ordi- 
nary lands of Flanders have been made to main- 
tain their natural fertility for hundreds of years, 
and those of China for thousands of years, and 
many of our worn out lands are now being in like 
manner renovated,” C. 
Mattakees, Feb. 20. 


(#rom the Pontiac Courier.) 


BLOODY MURRAIN. 


Many cattle in this state, Ohio, and the Western 
states generally, die of a disorder called Bloody 
Murrain. Some years since, I Jost a fine ox by 
this diseyse. As far as I know it has baffled all 
attempts that have been made heretofore to effect 
a cure and has been considered fatal. 

Last week, one of my oxen was attacked vio- 
lently with this disorder. I supposed he would die 
as a matter of course, but unwilling to lose such 


-an excellent animal without doing any thing to 


save his life, and being advised to try copperas, I 
went to look for some, and happening to observe a 
paper of alum, the thought struck me of mixing 
the two together, and make an experiment with 
them. I mixed about half an ounce of each, (cop- 
peras and alum) in about a quart of hot water, 
which was put in a bottle and given to the ox. In 
about {2 hours, finding it had helped him, I repeat- 
ed the dose, with the most happy effect, as in a 
few hours afterwards he ate some bran that was 
offered him. He is now quite well, although very 
weak from the discharge of blood which attends 
the disease. 

The publication of the above may benefit my 
brother farmers, and | would therefore request you 
to insert it in the Courier. Yours, &c., 


ELISHA SHELDEN, 
Waterford, Jan, 22, 1839. 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturday, March 2, 1839. 


Benjamin V. Freuch Esq. exhibited the follow- 
ing apples; Mela Carla, Royal, Bourassa, and 
Fearn’s Pippin. Also King’s Bonchretein Pear. 
This Pear was imported from France among a large 


collection of fruits, by the late Hon. Rufus King. 
| The origina] name was lost; it was introduced to 


notice by the late James Bloodgood of Flushing, 
N. Y. who gave it the nane by which it is now 
cultivated. It is of second rate quality, and valua- 
ble only in the absence of the finer varieties. 

Mr Manning exhibited, Pennock’s red winter, the 
Danvers Winter Sweet, and one unnamed variety 
from France. 

A basket of beautiful red apples (unnamed) 
were sent by Judge Heard; they had inuch the ap- 


|pearance of the Spitzemburg, but could not posi- 


tively be identified as that variety; they will under- 


_go further investigation. 


For the Committee, 


ROBERT MANNING, 
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lone of those mistakes in which the ignorant and 
—====--===== |the educated, those who admit as well as those 

We are well acquainted with Low’s work, an! who deny the advantages of book farming, would 
account of which, given by an esteemed corres- | be mosc likely to agree, viz. that a knowledge of 
pondent, is subjoined. Weconcur in all which is the system of agriculture of our country or, what 
said in ita favor; and are happy to learn that it is lis the same thing to every individual who has not 
to be reprinted in numbers with all due despatch | travelled and scen for himself, an acquaintance with 
in the Rural Library published regularly in New ithe publications in which that system and the rea- 
York; and at a price more than 75 per cent. Jess sons on which it is founded are explained, is of no 


than the cost of the English copy. We avail our- 
selves of this opportunity to commend to our broth- 
er farmers, with a high opinion of its usefulness 
and the strongest wishes for its success, this same 
Rural Library, which is designed to embrace the 
best standard works in agriculture, and is publish- 
ed by Sami. Fleet in New York at a very reason- 
able rate. We are authorized to sny that the pub- | 
lishers of the N. E, Farmer will be happy to act 
as agents for this or any other agricultural works 


published in the country. Hi. C. 
ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL AGRICUL. 


TURE, 

Comprehending the Cullivation of Plants; the Hus- 
bandry of Domestic Animals ; and the Economy 
of the Farm. By Davin Low, Esq. F. RS. E. 
Professor of Agriculture in the University of | 
Edinburgh. 1 vol. 8vo 2d Edition with altera- 
tions and additions, and abéve-200 wood cuts. 

To the Editor of the N. E. Farmer. 

‘Sir.—A wish to extend to of¥*rs who may not 
be immediately able to procuré tiie book for them- 
selves, a portion of the grat‘fication which I have 
found in its perusal ; and a desire to make some 
return in kind for the pleasure as wel] as improve- 
ment which I have never failed to derive from the 
coluinns of your paper; have induced me to for- 
ward you the following brief notice of the woik, 
whose title forms the heading of the present com- 
munication, 














To give you an idea of the expectations with 
which I entered on the perusal of the book, and of 
the spirit by which the accompanying critique might | 
consequently be supposed to be determined, it will | 


use to the agriculturists of another country whose 
climate and productions are greatly if not, loosely 
speaking, altogether different. 

This is an idea so prevalent amongst those who, 
from their very numbers must long continue to in- 
fluence the agricultural character of these states, | 
that T shall leave professor Low to settle the mat-| 
ter with them in the best way he can, and yeu, and 
your fellow-laborers in the different sections of the. 
union, to allow for those deficiencies which the, 
limits of his undertaking did not allow kim to all) 
up. 

He says in the introduction already alluded to, | 
“ However different may be the natural prodections | 
of countries, and however necessary it may be that 
the farmer adapt his operations tothese differences, ' 
yet there are rules afd maxims in the art, common 
to the husbandry of all countries: and he who is 
thoroughly acquainted with one good system of| 
practice, applicable to any one of the situations in 
which the farmer may be placed, has the means by 
an easy analogy, of applying his knowledge to 
other, and even dissimilar ones.” And in another 
paragraph the person who could manage a farm 
on the banks of the Tweed, could hardly. fail of 
successs on the banks of the Ohio or vice versa. 

Before entering on the details of the first great 
division of the work, the author takes a rapid and 
condensed survey of the facts which geology has | 
ccntributed for the illustration of the theory of the 
formation of soils—of the aids which chemistry 
has given by analysis, and practice has confirmed 
by experience—of explaining the nature, operation 
and means of increasing manures—or for preserv- 
ing or increasing the productive powers of the 


be sufficient to say, that I had fully before my |Sil—of the implements of every kind necessary 
mind’s eye, the sensation which its first edition pro- | to the work of the farm, and -of the necessity of 
duced oneither side of the Atlantic, that its author Such a degree of knowledge of the principles on 
was not enly one of the most distinguished mem- | Which they are constructed as would at once ena- 
bers of avsociety, which, as you not long since re-| ble the farmer to correct the mistakes of ignorant 
marked, did more for the agricultural improvement mechanics or supply the want of skill of his own 
of Scotland, than any other similar institution that | ¥erkmen—of the operations of tillage—prepara- 


could be named, had effected for that of any other | 
country in the world, but that he was one of the 

professors of an university whose chairs have been 
honored for the last fifty years, as they continue to | 
be graced at the present moment, by master spirits 

in every department of human learning. It will 

readily be conceived, that a work which could jus- 
tify the anticipations, such remembrances were cal- 

culated to excite, can hardly be unworthy of your 
notice or of the attention of your readers. ‘That 
it has done something more even, will 1 presume 
be apparent from the following coup d’wil, the only 
sort of notice consistent with the space which in 
periodicals like the Farmer can be allotted to| 
such purposes. 

The title page (perhaps from those suggestions of 
modesty which men who have least need, are al- 
ways the most inclined to listen to) gives by no 
means, so satisfactory an idea of the nature of the 
contents as it might be very easily made to do. 

The author, in his introduction, notices for the 
purpose of exposing its precipitancy and nonsense, 





tion of the land for crops—succession of crops— 
illustrated by wood cuts wherever the nature of the 
object in view rendered the thing necessary or de- 
sirable, 

Then comes the cultivation of plants to whieh 
all I have mentioned, though containing a mass of 
curious and instructive matter gleaned from the 
practical husbandry of every civilized nation on 





the face of the earth for which it would be idle to 
look in any other single publication extant, is only 
considered an introduction, rendered necessary by 


the comparative perfection to which the science | 


and art of agriculture have been brought within | 
our day. 

In this section we are inducted into the best 
known modes of cultivating every kind -of plant 
which man has ever yet devoted to the promotion 
of his comfort, his luxury or his interest. The’ 
habitat or birth-place of each individual—the lati- 
tude and longitude to which its production may be— 
extended—the probable results as to profit or loss 
of acclimating in climates where they do not nat- 





urally, grow the plants and vegetables of other 
countries which fashion or habit has made necessa- 
ries of all, &c. &c. 

In the husbandry of domestic animals we are 
supplied with all the details as to the breeding, 
rearing, and improvement in this line which the 
most judicious experiments and persevering expe- 
rience under every variety of circumstances could 
be expected to collect on such a subject. The 
sketch, for as such it is only given ia connexion 
with the principal object of the work, until the 
time will allow the author to amplify it into a more 
comprehensive form, must be particularly valuable 
to all American farmers who are devoting particular 
attention to the improvement of their stock, 

The economy of the farm lays down principles 
which may be modified to suit any object to be de- 
sired forthe erection of buildings, the division into 
lots for the most easy attainments of the ends that 
should be kept in view, the construction of fences, 
gates, &c. The capital necessary for the success- 
ful. and profitable management of a farm. The 
necessaries without which no farmer should enter 
on the cultivation ef ground. The proportion of 
live stock to the extent of farm—expense and pro- 
duce of the same—operations of the farin in the 
order of time. Showing the most judicious and 
profitable way of disposing of every month, week, 
day and hour of the year. Ia the words of the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, “No work on 
agriculture has appeared in our time which will 
bear a comparison with this excellent, and we 
would say classical work, of Professor Low. It 
will beeome the manual of practical agriculture 
for-the British empire; and the judicious views and 
sound rules of our author will unquestionably 
prove beneficial to the agriculturists of other 
countries.” D. W. C. 

Westchester Co. 





The agricultural public will feel themselves 
much indebted for the subjoined communication. 
The facts to which it refers are astonishing; but 
nature is full of such wonders. The cause as- 
signed for the curious facts, which are here refer- 
red to we are disposed to regard not only as possi- 
ble, but-highly probable The effects which are 
here supposed to follow the toilof these diminu- 
tive and humble laborers need not excite any sur- 
prise, when we recur for a moment to the inimense 
coral reefs to be found in various part of the trop- 
ical regions and the large islands of the Pacific, 
resting upon these coral formations and the abodes 
of a large population, the basis or sub-stratum of 
which islands are the product of the indefatigable 
labors of the little and humble coral insect. It 
woukd seem to be almost a law of divine Provi- 
dence that the greatest effects should spring from 
the humblest canses. 

We owe an apology to our esteemed correspon 
dent for delaying the publication of this valuable 
article. Tle may be assured that though postponed 
it was not neglected; and that we shall always 
heartily welcome his .communications. H. C. 


Provipence Jan. 14, 1839. 
Mr Corman—I have cordensed the following 
article from a communication upon the formation of 
vegetable mould, made to the Geological Society 
of London, by Mr Darwin, and inserted a para- 
graph or two of my own. The season will soon 


recur, when opportunities will be presented to 
those who delight in observing the curious phenom- 
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ena of the animated world to refute or confirm the 
views herein contained, 

Mr Darwin states that his attention was called 
to the subject of his communication by Mr Wedge- 
wood of Staffordshire, who showed him several] 
fields, which a few years before, had been covered 
with lime, and others with burnt marl! and cinders. 
These substances are now buried several inches be- 
neath the surface, though the fields hive remained 
undisturbed since they received the top dressings. 
« Previously to fifteen years since one of thie fields 
was waste land; but at that time it was drained, 
harrowed, ploughed and well covered with burnt 
marl and cinders. It has not since been disturbed 
and now supports a tolerably good pasture. The 
section here was, turf half an inch thick, mould 
two inches and a half, a layer one and a half inch 
thick, composed of fragments of burnt marl, (con- 
spicuous from their bright red color, and some of 
considerable size, viz. one inch by half broad, and 
a quarter thick,) of cinders and a few quartz peb- 
bles mingled with earth; lastly, about four and a 
half inches beneath the surface was the original, 
black, peaty soil. Thus beneath a layer nearly 
four inches thick of fine particles of earth, mixed 
with some vegetable matter, those substances now 
occurred, which fifteen years before, had been 
spread on the surface. Mr Darwin states that the 
appearance in all cases were as if the fragments 
had, as the farmers believe, worked themselves 
down. It does not, however, appear atall possible 
that either the powdered lime or the fragments of 
burnt marl and the pebbles could sink through 
compact earth to some inches beneath the surface 
and still remain in a continuous layer. Nor is it 
probable that the decay of the grass, although add- 
ing to the surface some of the constituent parts of 
the mould, should separate, in so short a time, the 
fine from the coarse earth, and accumulate the 
former on those objects which so lately were strew- 
ed on the surface. Mr D. also remarks, that in 
fields near towns, which did not appear to have 
been ploughed, he had often been surprised by find- 
ing pieces of pottery and bones some inches below 
the turf; in a similar manner on the mountains of 
Chili he had been perplexed by noticing elevated 
marine shells, covered by earth, in situations where 
rain could not have washed it on them. 

In the spring of 1835 a boggy field was so thick- 
ly covered by sand that the surface appeared of a 
red color; but the sand is now overlaid by three 
quarters of an inch of soil. About eighty years 
ago a field was manured with marl; and it has 
since been ploughed, but it is not known at what 
exact period. An imperfect layer of the marl now 
exists at the depth, very carefully measured from 
the surface, of 12 inches in some places, and 14 in 
others, the difference corresponding to the top and 
hollows of the ridges or butts. It is certain that 
the marl was buried before the field was ploughed 
because the fragments are not scattered throwgsh the 
soil, but constitute a layer, which is horizontal, and 
therefore not parallel to the undulations of the 
ploughed surface. No plough moreover, could 
reach the marl in its present position, as the fur- 
rows in this neighborhood are never more than eight 
inches in depth. Thus in eighty years the marl has 
been covered with a bed of fine earth averaging 
13 inches in thickness. 

The explanation of these circumstances, as sug- 
gested by Mr Wedgewood to the author, although 
it might at first appear trivial, he did not doubt was 
the correct one, viz. that the whole is due to the 


digestive process by which the common earth worm 
is supported. On carefully examining between the | 
blades of grass in the fields above described, the 
author found that there was scarcely a space of 
two inches square without a heap of the cvlindri- 
cal castings of worms. It is well known 
worms swallow ear hy matter, and that having sep- 
arated the serviceable portion, they eject at the, 
mouth of their burrows the remainder in little in- 
testine-shaped heaps. 

The worm is unable to swallow coarse particles, 


and as it would naturally avoid pure lime, the fine | .jsin for the premium for the “ greatest quantity of 


earth lying beneath either the cinders and burnt 
marl, or the powdered lime, would, by a slow pro- 
cess, be removed, and thrown up to the surface. 
This supposition is not imaginary, for in the field | 
in which cinders had been spread out only balf a 
year before, Mr Darwin actually saw the castings 
of the worms heaped on the smaller fragments. | 
Nor is the agency so trivial as it at first might be | 


To Amos Shelden, of Beverly, co. of Essex, 
for his cropof Indian corn—being 80 bush- 
els on one acre, 


#30 


The statements in these cases, the commitiee ad- 


, Vise to have published as a part of this report. 
that | 


Mr John L. Cooper of Sheffield, co. of Berk- 
shire, offered a claim for the premium on winter 
wheat—35 4-5 bushels, which was found inadmis- 
sible from the want of a certificate as to the quan- 


tity of land—an essential document. 


Mr Tristram Little of Newbury, presented a 


vegetables for home consumption and not for sale.” 
The quantity was too small in the opinion of the 


| committee, to merit the premium. 


The same gentleman sent in a statement of a 
small experiment as to compost manure,—which 
we consider too small tu attract the public notice 
much, and not minute enough to deserve a premium, 

The committee regret, as they have done for 


thought, the great number of earth worms making | years past, that so few of our intelligent agricultu- 
up for the insignificant quantity of work which | jists have made application for the handsome pre- 


4 » 29 ° . 
each performs, ’ | miums—more than twenty in number—offered by 
Any one may satisfy himself of the immense | the society for vegetable and grain crops. They 


multitudes of these creatures that are at work in| wonder at it the more as the past season proved a 


nearly every field, meadow and pasture, by care‘ul | bountiful one for all grains, and for all vegetables 
observation in the spring.* Not unfrequently in| excepting potatoes. A great portion of the arti- 
two or three nights, in favorable weather for their cles on which premiums were proposed, now enter 
operations, a large tract of land will be covered | into the common husbandry of the state as food for 
entirely by their ejected matter. Observing, some | “ 


animals. ‘This almost total absence of claims the 
years since, the vast number of little earth heaps 





that had been formed in a single night, and that 
not a single worm was to be seen in the day time, 
I provided myself with a Jantern on a dark drizzly 
night, and was surprised to find the whole surface 
of a large yard literally covered with them. It 
was absolutely impossible to cross the yard with- 
out crushing thousands of them to death, provided 
however, you walked with as little noise as _possi- 
ble, for by stamping the foot, every worm over a 
considerable area disappeared in an instant. 

Thus we perceive what insignificant agents are 


employed in the economy of nature in effecting | 


important modifications in the condition of nearly 
the whole superficical covering of the earth. These 
facts have hitherto been disregarded and it is not 
improbable that their value is as yet very imperfect- 
ly appreciated. O. M. 





REPORT 
of the Committee of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Society on Vegetable and Grain crops. 

The committee of the trustees of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural Society, “On Vegetable and Grain 
Crops,” recommend that premiums be paid to the 
following persons, viz. 

To John Moorehead of Marshfield, co. of Plymouth, 
for his crop of carrots—632 bushels on one 
acre. 

To Jona. F. Southwick of Uxbridge, co. of 
Worcester, for his crop of Ruta Baga—825 
bushels to the acre. 30 


$30 











*An ingenious and observing friend informs me that he 
has never seen the earth worm in new or uncultivated 
fields. Is this fact universal ? 

This fact I believe is not universal. I think I have 
seen them in new lands; though the places in which 
they are most commonly to be met with and in greatest 


abundance, are places that are surcharged with rotten | 
manure and decayed vegetable matter; and especially, if 
such places abound in moisture, as in places where soap 
suds and the wash of the house is thrown. It is their 
well known habit to come to the top of the ground in the 
evening after a warm rain; possibly because they can 
then work to the greatest advantage. 


committee have reason to believe is owing more to 
inattention to the advertisement of the society, 
than to any other cause. 


The statements of the several claimants detail- 
ing their method of cultivation will follow without 
delay. 


J, Moorehead’s account of Carrot Crop. 


Marsurietp Nov. 12th, 1838. 

B. Guitp Esg.—Sir—I send you the amount 
vf a crop of carrots raised by me the pres- 
ent season on one acre of land, which was planted 
with carrots in 1837. The produce was eleven tons 
and one’™ f. I planted the same piece the present 
season Witu carrots ; the manure used was a mix- 
ture of ‘barn yard manure and kelp ; the quantity 
was 50 loads of one horse. | carted out my manure 
about the middle of May, I spread my manure and 








| ploughed about the 24th and 25th of May. Began 
|to plant June Ist—fimished June 7th. I hoed my 
carrots first time from June 27 to July 2d. I be- 


| gan to weed July 3d, finished weeding July 20th; I 
| began to weed 2d time July 24th, finished weeding 
| August 9th. I harvested my carrots from Novem- 
|ber 5 to Noveinber 13, the carrots were dug up 
|and put in small heaps and carefully separated 
| from sand, and all of them weighed in Fairbanks’ 
| patent hay scales ; the produce was thirtyfive thou- 
| sand four hundred pounds ; the seed sown was the 


common carrot, excepting about 100 bushels of the 


- |blood red carrot, these were planted in drills 14 


‘inches apart on a perfect level surface, 
| Submitted with respect, 
JOHN MOOREHEAD. 





| Hams cannot be kept with ease or certainty un- 

less the flat bone near the centre of the inner side 
| which joins on the other bones of the ham by a 
ball and socket, be first carefully removed. Where 
this has been neglected, although every other care 
has been taken, failures and loss have followed. 
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Boston, Wepnespay, Marcu 13, 1839. 


AGRICULTURAL MEETING. 


The seventh agricultural meeting was attended at the 


Representatives’ Hall on Thursday. The subject of con- 


versation was the redemption of waste land ; sand, salt- | 


marsh, bog or peat. The discussion was animated and 
instructive. 
The commissioner read to the meeting several interest- 


ing Communications on the subject of reclaiming lands, 


among others from Mr Moore of Concord; Mr Fay of 


Marlboro ; Mr ——— of Chelmsford ; Mr Brown of Sau- 


gus; Dr Bancroft of Groton, and Mr Phinney of Lexing- | 


ton. 
experience in the matter; and the communications were 
interesting and instructive. 

Mr Brown's communication stated an extraordinary 
improvement in the recovery of six acres of swamp. Be- 
fore he commenced his operations this tract for any use- 
ful purpose, was worthless. With the courage of a man 
exactly fitted to drive off the trespassers from the disput- 
ed territory, or to follow Putman’s wolf into his den, he 
began this improvement ; first by ditching and draining ; 
and then by the extraction of the stunips, and roots, and 


logs. He extracted logs in some cases sixty feetin length ; 


Each of these gentlemen had had much practical | 





: —— —— 
| than in Groton ; and it is rather striking to observe that 
in the immediate vicinity of and adjoining to land on 
which the most beautiful and productive improvements 
have been made there are large lots of land of the same 
character as this was, remaining in the dog-in-the-manger 
state, which the owners through a strange perversity will 
neither improve themselves, nor suffer others to im- 
prove. 

Mr Phinney’s improvements have been extensive, sub- 





He ditches and 
drains his lands, especially by cutting drains round the 


| stantial and extraordinarily successful. 


margin of his swamps, which communicate with the 
main ditch, as itis well known that much of the water, 


comes from springs in the neighboring hills ; he then com- ! 
pletely inverts the sod and lays it flat, rolling it where it! 
is practicable. He does this with a plough prepared for | 


| that purpose if the nature of the land admits of it; or 
otherwise with a bog hoe, and it can be done in this way 
| at the rate of about 20 dollars per acre. He sometimes 
| takes advantage of the season; and when the frost is 
| suffi: iently out of the ground for the plough to penetrate 
| about three inches, he turns over with success and ease 
this land, upon which he could not go witha team, if the 
| frost were entirely out. After the land is completely ditched 

and drained and the sod completely inverted and rolled, 
he applies about 20 loads of compost manure to the acre 
; and sows his grass seed ; and the land yields abundantly. 
| He deems this kind of land, afier such improvements are 


| 
| completed, as the most productive land among us. Form- 
} 


| with which these swamps are filled, is either top-water or | 


erly he was accustomed to sell this land at the rate of 


and found three tiers of stumps or roots, lying one above three dollars per square rod for the right of digging the 
the other. He ultimately succeeded in clearing his land | peat two spits or about five feet deep—this would give 
and dug out two hundred measured cords of wood and | 4-9 dollars per acre—he considers it now more valuable 


sold most of it in charcoal, from tlris six acres. His land | 
‘ ; : : . | 
is now brought into a highly productive state, and is not | 

‘ . | 
overvalued at one hundred and twentyfive dollars per | 


acre. ‘The whole expenses attending this improvement | 
were 808 dollars, and the balance im favor of the experi- 
ment was $394,23. The whole statement in all its de-} 
tails and particulars will presently be given to the public. | 

Mr Moore at Concord has been equally successful, | 
The exten- 
sive meadows to the south east of the beautiful village of | 


though his expenditures have been far less. 


% > ‘ere P ‘tive we yf j e . al oo ° 
Concord were of no productive value, and indeed were | srepbine of Swansey. who gave an account of the re- | 


offensive to the sight. By ditching, draining, removing | 


the bushes, paring, turning the sod, spreading loam and | of Martha's Vineyard, who spoke of the improvements | 


sind, with some minure intermixed, he has obtained | 
large crops of grass and cori. From 84 rods of this | 
meadow, which he was induced t6 measure merely as | 
matter of trial, he obtained this year 3805 Ibs. of well | 
made hay ; and from other parts at the rate of sore than 
ninety bushels of corn to the acre. 

Mr Fay’s improvements have been considerable and 
successful. The first experiment of cutting up all the 
turf and piling it in stacks, and then burning these stacks, 
and spreading the ashes was found to be too expensive 
for profit. le now merely turns the sod over, and as 
soon as it becomes dry burns it as it lies, and the ashes 
are already placed where it is desired they should be. 

Dr Bancroft's method is to pare where hassocks abound 
and putting them in stacks burn them and spread the 
ashes. In other cases he ploughs his land and plants po- 
tatoes on the inverted green sward, carrying on an abun- 
dance of sand and gravel, and sometimes loam to bury 
his seed of potatoes without making any hole for them. 
In this way he gets the surface in the course of the sea- 
son reduced and prepared to receive the grass seed, or 
otherwise he plants a second time. Tis lands required 
occasional manuring ; but are rendered highly productive. 


In no part of the state perhaps have there been finer im- 
provemen’‘s made in the redemption of this species of land 





, which he thought had been misapprehended; by 


to be kept for grass. 
These are very important statements, and their com- 


| munications will be given to the public ; and the whole 


subject of the improvement of these lands fully treated 
in the commissioner’s report on the agriculture of Mid- 
dlesex. 

The meeting was afterwards addressed by Dr Stearns 
of Sudbury, who gave an instructive account of his im- 


| provements of the marginal lands round his peat mead- 


ows and swamps by under-ground draining ;—by Dr 
demption of the tands at Hoboken, N. Y.;—by Mr Pearce 


effected on his farm by the use of lime; by Dr Keep, 
who wished to explain more fully the views on the use 


| of lime which he formerly gave to the meeting, and 


Mr 


Buckminster of Framingham, who detailed his improve- 


ments by inverting the green sward on marginal lands | 


without draining, and applying compost of loam and ash- 
es; and by a gentleman from Taunton, who gave an 
agreeable statement of his ow improvements, mingled 
with some interesting sketches of his personal history, 
The 
father having passed from the gristle of youth into the 
bone of manhood, it was very difficult to make him take 
up the line of march in the course of modern improve- 


in his struggles to subdue his father’s prejudices. 


ments. It was however the good fortune of the son to, 
succeed; and to compel from him the last acknowledg- 
ment, which an old man ever willingly makes, that the 
young do know something which their fathers did not. 

The meeting broke up at the appointed hour with an 
evident impatience for another session. It was agreed 
therefore to adjourn the meeting to the ensuing Thursday 
at the usual hour and place, and the subject suggested 
for discussion were the cultivation of roots and fruit 
trees. 


H. C. 





THE WHEAT BOUNTY. 


Agreeably to an order of the House of Representa- 
tives, the Secretary of State presented to that body on 
Saturday, an abstract of the returns of the bounties paid 
for Wheat, by the several towns in the Commonwealth, 
showing the quantity of Wheat raised in each town for 
which the bounty has been claimed and allowed,—the 
‘number of claimants in each of said towns, the amount 


allowed upon such claims, the names of the towns from 

| which no claims have been received, and the names of 
‘the towns whose claims were disallowed. The abstract 
was ordered to be printed for the use of the House. 

It appears from this abstract that returns have been re- 
ceived from 221 towns; the number of claimants 3633; 
the number of bushels of Wheat raised (for which the 

bounty has been claimed) 97,195 1-2; and the whole 
amount allowed $9421 92. 

| From 76 towns no returns were received. Of these 1 
| was in the county of Suffolk, 21 in Essex, 20 in Middle- 
sex, 2 in Worcester, 4 in Hampden, 2 in Berkshire, 8 in 
| Norfolk, 4in Bristol, 4in Plymouth, 10 in Barnstable. 
| From ten towns, the returns were not made in compli- 
ance with the law. 


RAW AND COOKED FOOD FOR SWINE. 





Mr Eprror—Suppose I had six pigs or shoats to win- 
ter, all of the same breed, age and weight. Three of 
them I place in a dark, warm pen and the other three in 
asimilar one. Ihave one hundred bushels of potatoes 
to keep them on which 1 divide equally, and feed three 
with them raw and the other three with them boiled or 
steamed in such quantities that both parcels will be ex- 
hausted in one day, giving them all a 
will drink and no other‘fvod. 


auch water as they 
Which three of the pigs 
will be in the best flesh or condition when the potatoes 
are all consumed, those fed on raw or those fed on cook- 
ed potatoes. 


It is known that cooked potatoes will digest easier and 


pass out of the system sooner than they will before they 
are cooked, therefore will not those fed on raw potatoes 





| do better, 6r lay on flesh, while the others are hungry ? 


| I merely put this question for the consideration of your 
readers. 

A man recently told me that he puta quantity of po- 
tatoes into his barn and let them freeze, and they have 
wae frozer_and he has put them into his boiler to 
cook in that state and his swine never did better on po- 


toes that had notbeen frozen. It will jrodvbly be a con- 


| venience to those who have small cell: > 
! 


t« leave their 
potatoes up where they will freeze, but .. they are suf- 
fered to thaw they will lose their value. This however, 
may be regulated by covering them in the barn floor un- 
til the weather gets pretty cold and then expose them for 
anight, they can thenbe kept through the winter. If 
raw potatoes will keep store swine in better flesh than 
cooked ones, the same principle will apply to apples, 


, pumpkins, squashes, and all kind of roots. —Maine Far- 
| mer. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
| 

The Second Report of the Commissioner of Agricul- 
tural survey has been some days in the press, and will 





soon make its appearance. he publication has been re- 
| tarded by the publication of pany other public docu- 


| ments, which were under ihe immediate action of the 


| legislature. 


H. C. 


NT ee 
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BRIGHTON MARKET.—Morpar, March 11, 1839. 
Reported tor the New Englind Fariner. 


At Market, 250 Beef Cattle, (including 50 unsold 











FARM FOR SALE. | 
| A Corn, Grain and Dairy Farm, sttuated in Westford, | 
ahout nine miles from Lowell, and one mile west of the 
Meeting House and Academy, on the road from Westford to 


WHOLE 












































CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 





SALE PRICES CURRENT 








sail andl sires of Worki -en. 20 Cows and 
a tg 150' Sheep. Working Oxen. 20 Cows and Ginion and twentysix mies from Boston, and contaming ' | ge BR 

7 . . ae . ; : one hundred and fifty acres of tillage, mowing, pasturing and | AS#ES, Pearl, per 100 ths. 787) 8 00 

Prices.— Beef Cattle.—W e advance our quotations 0 | ccchuedinn, ond Gike ecvesef pcos pe germs ay ee at = | Pa 550! 575 
conform to sales. First uality, $s 25 a $> 75 Second cept the wood land lying together, and that but a short dis- | Beans, white, Foreign, lbushel 200) 226 
quality, $7 75 a $8 25. Third quality, $6 50 a $7 50. tance from the tillage land. ‘The buildings area two story a Domestic, . | “ 200; 250 

Working Ozen.—A few sales effected, price not house, wood and chaise house, cider house, and barn ninety | BEEP, mess, : , : . lharrel | 17.00 17 80 
public. feet long, with two sheds. It has a valuable peach orchard, | No. t. | « {1200[ 12 80 

Cows and Catves.—“Dull.”’ We notice a few sales. pear, plum and cherry trees, with many valuable grafted ap- | prime, : «| 12 00) 12 60 
$30, R35, S42, $55, and GU". ple trees. It is well fenced, principally with stone wall. The | Beeswax, white, -~—o = 38 

Sheep.—*Dull.” Several lots were sold for less than whole will be sold together, or in parts to suit purchasers, Deshi ea a "7 os 
they cost in the country. Lots were taken for $3 75, ee ee inquire of LUTHER HALL, under | "ape Mo so x ust 4 35 
“1 "25. $5 00, $5 50. ) PATTEN. onthe pr North Square, Boston, or of RUFUS ONE ManurF, te ae, | ushel a. 

Swine.—None at market. One or two lots will be at March 13 ee | Peatuees. northeru, geese, pound | 
Brighton next week. ; southern, geese, « P ae 7 46 

Frax. (American) . : bh ae 9 12 

THE RMO METRICAL. _ FARM FOR SALE OK TO LET. | Fisn, Cod, Grand Bank, quintal : ~ 4 26 
a : The subscriber offers for sale or to let, a farm situated on | — F ; “sy lis 00 3 50 

Reported for the New England Farmer. Charles River, in the north part of Newton, and near the | MACKEREL. No.1 h barrel 875 = a 

Range of the Thermometer at the Garden of the proprietors pee oe Works. It contains fifty acres or upwards | amin sen ma ee aR etrest “ | 8 50 
f the New England F ‘o. Celine in ta 4. intel of good land, and has on it a good house and other buildings. | Ri i" pene ’ « | 626! e237 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Mass. in a shaded Its pleasant situation on the bank of the river renders it a de- | Cae Co. . ‘ Me | g 25 
Northerly exposure, week ending March 10. | sirable place for a country seat, or its vicinity tothe Waltham Alexandria wharf, Bi | § 60 
A i leslie easing Nagao an —— location for a market or vegetable farm, — ol f his be 400! a 
ae a ‘i % P = ‘orty acres ¢ e > » above, if desire MEAL, Indian, is, . . j 

Makcu, 1839. | 7A.M. | 12, M. | 5,P.M. | Wind. : March ty = —- d to SAT Hiren Wckesiowe Grain; Corn, northern yellow, | bushel 81 4 
Monday, 4 0 18 20 Ww. Pear was ee y southern flat, yellow, “ 

Toudar. 5 | 14 32 | 26 | Ss. | a ; white, . : " rnd 90 
Wednesday, 6!) 20 40 ms SS | FOR SALE, Rye, northern, . L “ 117! 120 
er 7 | 32 43 42 | = ™ A new — Boat, of a superior breed, producing milk like Barley, ‘ ' “s 90 95 
‘riday, 8 30 44 34 N. E, ; cream; well calculated for the invalid, or for a vessel! for a Oats, northern, (prime) " rd 

Saturday, 9{ 32 44 33 Ww. ‘long voyage. Inquire at this office. : Hay, best English, per ton, . 18 00} 19 00 
Sunday, 10 30 | 30 | 28 | Ww. March 13. Eastern screwed, 16 00 | 17 00 
oneneneniennamna simon assriouseatens | Hops, Ist quality, pound 13 | 15 
o PRIZE WHEAT. | FARM FOR SALE. ee... ts 3] te 
The Whitington New White Wheat, which obtain- ‘ For sale a valuable farm, situated in Newton, half a mile | southern, ist sort, | « 12 | 13 
¥ ” , ° from the Upper Falls Village and-ten miles from Boston. | Learuer, Philadelphia city tannaye, |“ 29) 30 
ed the “ Medal” at the Liverpool Agricultural , The farm comprises about 100 acres of land, one third of | "de. country do, | 2 437 
Meeting. —* — — — oma of ap and es Baltimore city tannage, “ 4 = 

3 ; ; ; . ' er. 1as a good well of water, besides a never failing | ; ' “ : 

The attention of Agriculturalists is again called to this brook which passes through the farm. The buildings om New Vouk nol vere loa 23| 25 
very valuable, prolific and perfectly hardy description of of ample size, and in good repair. A lot of about ten acres | Besten. do. slau — | 23 24 
White Wheat = The prominent propreties of which are its | of the land near the buildings, is on a level plain of superior | omer dry iden - P “ 21 | 23 
ripening much earlier with length and strength of straw, quality forthe growth of the mulberry tree For particulars | Line, best nail ’ : nask 90! 96 
largeness of ear and grain, and its superior mealing qualities, inquire of Miss Ann Bent, 214 Washington Street, or of E: | Orc. Sperm. Spring and Summer. | ai 96 | 
which can be attested by several well known Surrey Millers. | F. Woodward, near the premis: s. : : _— Winte mae See, eal 06 | 108 

The introducer of it strongly recommends, if the soil be Boston, March 6, 1839. tf Whale fined, | " 50 | 60 
rich and kind] fl that ae little or = onan be applied, the | é —: “< Pane, per a | | 350 
origin of this Wheat wast hree ears, discovered on a mountain i euteitieaen aides " i anepalagge ten . of 26 00 | 
in Switzerland ; and the Propagator, Mr Withington, a prac- | AMERICAN SILK GROWER’S GUIDE. Fenn, Jaan clear, : harvel : a 
tical Agriculturalist, Land Agent and Valuer for 40 years, is On the art of raising the mulberry and silk and the system | i ‘ , ; } « 23 00 | 23 50 
so perfectly satisfied, trom the impartial trials he has made, of successive crops in each season ; second edition ; enlarged | g, ne. tierd’s Grass. . | 300} 325 
during six years on “ poor soils,” of its growing more Straw and improved by William Kenrick. Just published and for | SEEDS: a pees i ? bushel 2 | 112 
than any other kinds, “of its superiority in standing the sale by Joseph Breck & Co , at the Seed Store and Agricul- | etic nor nay as 1 50 
weather,” and not degenerating in the produce or quality tural Warehouse, Nos. 51 and 52 North Market Street. | —— aera. “ 1 50 | 1 60 
that he intends for the future, to sow no other sort. | Jan 9, 1839. aco” om 262! 300 

Twelve bushels sown on ordinary wet land in common , | Flee.” , “ 175) 187 
cultivation, last year produced 300 bushels,and a similar , MULBERRY SEED | Red Clov i in mM my a | 90 
sowing on light Jand, gave an equally favorable result. The | B Mall eal Beak Baonst: Southern Filmes os eT 
present prospects despite the season, are equally flattering. |, /FUss® “a berry Seed, fresh and warranted good, for sale Soar. Athen. & ’ 1 6, 7 
Two bushels per acre have been found an abundant Seeding, | ,. , ROBER iG SHAW & Co. |” tes: se, sa ; “ 5 
on account of its mn disposition to Tiller, oo single; *°? 8 51 Commercial Wharf. | Ta trow. ted ieee ‘ ; “ 13 14 
erains having produced each from 30 to 40 ears, the length of | mR Tk Rape eEN, 9 Sy : Bi hatecenfad } oye . 5 
many being = 5to7 inches and very few under 4 inches. | . WANTS A SITUATION. | eg ey ay Meme. lhe . - 
It has this year been satisfactorily proved by three disinter- | A Gardener who understands the management of a Green | ; — an, full hI , onahed “— 52 55 
ested Farmers to be a most “ rapid gore ” and superior no ae yang bg — —_ esi mn = — ie — 3 — a _ “ 47 50 
spring wheat, sown so late as the middle of March, it 1s now | “*"*! ~y ice the hest recommendations. pply a ‘ a . io ‘ 
the 10th of July in full ear, and calenlated to produce at the New England Farmer Office. eal. o i de oo. “ = = 
least 32 to 35 bushels per acre! Mr Mouatt, of Stoke, near | Feb. 27. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. | —. Pulled has aes } « 52 55 
Guilford, “ Transplanted ” on the 10th of March, without hee oe PRP Lis ‘ ot! .. pe ‘ lw o- 50 
Manure or Water, and quite unknown to Mr W. a quamtity | FARM IN GROTON FOR SALE. | T=4 No.2. ? s | 30 35 
of this wheat from a sowing in the Autumn, and which may | The subscriber offers for sale, his farm in Groton, Mass., Lit... ° - ie . 
now be seen in every respect equal to the latter, and far sur- consisting of about 200 acres, much of it first rate Jand, and | ae Ta : *— _—_ 
passing several other kinds growing alongside. The various | In a highly cultivated and productive condition. There are | PROVISION MARKET 
essays by impartial parties combined with an unusually severe two dwelling houses, and commodious barns, and the place | i 
Winter and unpropitions Spring, prove this to be the most may easily be divided into two good farms. It is well stock- | RETAIL PRICES. 
desirahle wheat of the day.—English Paper. ed with fruit; with an abundance of fuel for use and sale, | fy ay8, northern, . ; : ‘pound | 14] 15 

N. B. We have on hand a small quantity of the Wiitixa- | and excellent water. It is difficult to find a place combining | ” seuthern and western, . o | 2. 22 
von Wueat, which is decidedly the finest article of the kind | more advantages in respect to comfort or profit. It will be | poy, whole hogs, * e | oan oo 
we have ever seen. Those who are desirous of trying it,can $0 then eligible terms. Inquire at the N. E. Farmer Office Pov.Try, perlb., : J , “ 7 12 
have a small parcel, not exceeding one pint each, if applica- | or pe aE subscriber on the PW WILLIAM SALISBURY Butrer, tub, . - . “ | 18] 26 
tion is made for it soon. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. | Feb. 13, 1839. sLIAM SALISBURY. | jump, “ | 90) 2 

March 13. Sa ee ee. . ‘ ° dozen | 18/ 20 
- | : BONE MANURE. _ | Potatoes, Chenango, . bushel | 65 

FRESH SEED. } Ran ny eng a ayes his pacenag an ~~ public | white, “ ;' 55 

- en ae ; that he has been in the Bone business more than ten years, rs, Baldwin's e 50!300 

— ae rs a sf eng a Warehouse _and has spent much time and money to ascertain how bones | cuisine mace 7 — 2 50 
and Seed Store, fresh lots of the following kinds of seed. | may be converted to the best use, and is fully satisfied that | CGiprr,  . : ae 3 00 | 3 26 
Rohan Potatoes Chinese or ‘Tree Corn ‘they form the most 7 — -_ can - sae to | ’ refined, “ 4501500 

e offers for sale greund bone at a 


Dutton 
Early White Potatoes Small Canada, 
Varieties of Spring Wheat Early Jefferson “ 
Buck ” Tuscorara and Sweet Corn 
Indian“ Barley, Bedford Oats 
And a full supply of Peas, Beans, &c. 
March | JOSEPH BRECK & CQ. 


St Helena “ 

















| the earth as a manure. | 
| low price, and is ready to receive orders to any amount, which 
| will be promptly attended to. | 

Orders may be left at my manufactory, near Tremont road, 
in Roxbury, or at the New England Agricultural Warehouse | Pomological Garden, Salem, Mas 


ber. 
Feb. 6. 6p 


'and Seed Store, No. 52 North Market Street, Boston. 
| Sept. 20, 


NAHUM WARD. 


SCIONS OF FRUIT TREES. 
Scions of a great variety of Apples, Pears, Plums, and 
| Cherries, from bearing Trees, which have been proved at the 
s., for sale by the subscri- 
ROBERT MANNING. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. | 


SMITHFIELD MARKET. 


An account of the Smithfield Market in England from a pub- 
lication entitled “‘The Voice of Humanity.” 

In Smithfield market there is not room to tie up 
to the rails much more than half of the cattle sent 
there for sale! The remainder are disposed of by 
being formed in groups of about twenty in each, 
into “ rings” or “ off-droves,” as such divisions are 
termed. About two o’clock in the morning the 
Smithfield barbarities are at the height, and the 
constables, being sent into the market in the day- 
time only, are consequently not in attendance. The 
drovers surround the unfortunate bullocks which 
cannot be tied up in the market, and commence by 
aiming with their bludgeons blows at their heads, to 
avoid which they endeavor to hide their heads by 
keeping them towards the ground. On attempting 
to run backwards, the bullocks are restrained by 
blows upon their hocks and legs, together with the 
application of goads ; whilst if they venture to lift 
up the head, a dozen bludgeons are instantly 


= 
So 





hammering on it, until again lowered to the 
ground. ‘This scene of barbarity is continued un- 


til every bullock, however refractory, obstinate, stu- 
pid, or dangerous at first, has been disciplined to 
stand quietly in a ring—their heads in the centre, 
their bodies diverging outward like the radii of a 
circle: this is done that they may conveniently be 
handled by the butchers. The barbarity of Smith- 
field is ut its height during the night; but in the 
daytime, by seeing the process by which one or 
more bullocks, when sold, are driven out of a 
“ring” or “off-drove,”—and observing the ham- 
merings with bludgeons on the head; the thrusting 
the goads into the nostrils of the animals to make 
them move backwards, after similar instruments had 
been applied to urge them in the contrary direction 
by witnessing the mode of re-forming the “ rings” 
or “off-droves,” whieh are constantly broken 
through by the withdrawment of purchased animals 
as well as by the passing and repassing of carts 
and drays, some faint idea may be formed of the | 
amount of needless barbarity inflicted, and of the | 
consequent deterioration of the meat. The deter- | 
ioration of the meat has been calculated at no less | 
asumthan 100,000l. per annum, notwithstanding | 
the care which the drovers take to strike chiefly | 
where there is tie flesh interposed bet ween the skin 
and the bone; where the animal feels most acutely 
but there is no black mark to tell tales—«I have 
lived fourteen years in Smithfield,” said a very in- 
telligent witness, “and I find it perfectly impossi- 
ble to sleep in the front of my house on Sun- 
day night. The cruelty practised upon the cattle, 
in beating them into the ‘ rings,’ no person can be- 
lieve who has not seen it; and, as it is a matter 
very easily to be seen, I hope some of the com- 
mittee (now sitting) will see it personally. Sup-| 
posing a salesman to have twenty beasts (which 
could not be tied up,) he will have them all with | 
their heads in and their tails out; they form a ring | 
and in order to discipline them to stand in that) 
manner, the drovers are obliged to goad them be- 
hind and kavck them upon the noses. They strike 
them with great force upon the nose,-and goad 
them cruelly behind, by which means they form 
themselves into a ‘ring ; sothat, at the period I 
speak of, there is a great deal of unnecessary cru- 
elty. At length the cattle will stand in that man- 








ner, so perfectly disciplined, that, at breakfast-time 
there shall be twenty or thirty ‘rings’ of this kind | 


' turned inward. 


' 
standing in the middle of the market. If the ¢ ring’ | 
is broken by any means, they are all in the great- | 
est anxiety to get in again; and when the drovers | 
are obliged to separate these “ rings,’ and drive the | 
cattle away, they have a creat deal of trouble, and | 
the labor of the men is excessive to get one single 
beast out. Indeed, if you can conceive first get- 
ting the cattle into ‘a ring,’ as I have stated, and 
if one is sold out of the ring at eleven in the day, 
the beast is ordered to be driven through fifteen 
hundred cattle, whichever way he goes out of the 
market, and the man is goading that beast all the 
way——if you can conceive men compelled to ex- 
ercise this cruelty, they will not be very delicate 
of the manner in which they use it after a time !” 

Another witness, who had been “a salesman | 
about eight years,” thus described the scene :— | 

“[ have stood behind eight of these off-droves, 
and the cruelty which is necessarily exercised to 
get them to stand properly is very great indeed, 
and which by tying up, might be totally removed, 
and is the cause of the great complaint which ex- 
ists of the bruises and the wildness of the differ- 
ent animals when passing through the streets. | 
will describe simply the manner in which it arises. 
Perhaps more than an hour’s violence has been ex- 
ercised towards the cattle, to get them to stand 
about twenty in each circle,—and during the whole 
of this time they are beaten, now about the hocks 
and then about the head. If the head turns out- 
ward, they are beat about the head till they are 
The great eause of the inhuman- 
ity described arises from this circumstance, that 
when a bullock is driven, perhaps from the centre 
of the market, by the butchers’ drovers, that bul- 
lock will run into five, six, seven, eight, or nine of 
the droves before he gets out of the market: per- 
haps in every one of the droves that bullock is beat 
about the head for ten minutes before be can be 
got out of it again, and then he runs to another 
drove, from the circumstance of having been so 
beat about"lh the early part of’ the morning. Con- 
sequently, perhaps, this bullock is beat out of ten 
droves before he gets out of the market, to the 
very great injury of the aninal. He is often beat- 
en nearly or quite blind ; and when it gets into the 
public streets, the bullock, irritated by the violence 
committed, scarcely conscious where he is, runs at 
any thing, or over every thing, or through every 
thing. All this would be entirely prevented, if 
there were room to tie eacl: bullock separately up.” 





WINSHIP’S NURSERIES, BRIGTON. 


Just received from England and France, a rare collection 
of Plants, viz: 

Pears, Plums, Peaches, Apricots, Gooseberries, Pear 
Stocks, Purple Beach, English Elms, Japan Jingo Trees. 

Striped, Myrtle leaved, Gold margined, and Weeping 
striped Box Trees. 

Common silver leaf, Fine do. do., Upright Golden, Smooth 
leaved Golden, Balance do. do., Plain Screw do. do., Camel- 
lia leaved do , Marginal and Hedgehog Hollies. 

Portugal, English, Long narrow Jeaved, and short do. do. 
Laurels. 

Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Thorns, Eglantinas, 100 varieties 
new Roses, Oranges, Camellias, and various kinds of Green- 
house Plants. 

Orders will be promptly executed and forwarded to any 
part of the country. 

Orders may be left with JOSEPH BRECK & CO. or for- 
warded by mail to Messrs. WINSHIP, Brighton, Mass. 

Brighton, March 4. 





BRUsSA& MULBERRY SEED. 

We offer for sale a small quantity of Brussa Mulberry 
Seed, by the pound or ounce, which may be relied on as frue 
aud genuine. ‘This variety of Mulberry is much superior to 
the Morus Multicaulis, for this climate, being perfectly 
hardy ; said to be even more hardy than the common white. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





GREEN’S PATENT STRAW CUTTER. 





JOSEPH BRECK & CO. at the New England Agricul- 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store, Nos.51 and 52 North Mar- 
ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical principle mot before 
applied to any :mplement for this purpose. The most prom- 
inent etiects of this application, and seme of the consequent 
pecuiiariues of the machine are: 

l. So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisite 
to use it, that the strength of a half grown bey is sufficient 
to work it very efficiently. ‘ ; 

2. Witheven this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush- 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 
by any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 
power. 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which they 
cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
straw cutter. 

4. The machine is simple in its construction, made and 
put together very strongly. It is therefore not so liable as 
the complicated machines in general use to get out of order. 





FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, MULBER- 
RIES «ec. 


Nursery of William Kenrick. 

The Catalogue of Fruit and Ornamenta! Trees for 1839 is 
now ready, and will he sent to ali who apply. It comprises 
a most extensive selection of the superior varieties of Pears, 
Apples, Plums, Qainces, Gooseherries, Raspberries, Cur- 
rants, Strawberries, Grape Vines, &c. The stock of Cher- 
ries and of Teaches now ready is particularly large. Also, 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Honeysuckles, Peonies, 
Dahiias and other Herbaceous Flowering Plants. 

10,000 Cockspur or Newcastle Thorns. 

10,000 Buckthorns, 

y Morus Multicaalis, and other Mulherries ; the trees genu- 
ine and fine, at prices fair, and varying with the size, and 
the quantity which may be desired. 

Fruit and all other trees, when so ordered, will be secure- 
ly packed for safe transportation to distant places. and or- 
ders promptly executed, on application to the subscriber. 

; WILLIAM KENRICK. 

Nonantum Fill, Newton, near Boston. 

January 30, 1839. 


SILK WORMS’ EGGS. 
Preserved with much care, producing sulphur colored co- 
coons; the worm from this kind of egg wound their cocoons 
the last season in twenty eight days. Specimens of the co- 
coons may be seen at the Agricultural Warehouse, if Cesired. 
Apply to Joun SuLtivan. 





SHAKERS’ SEEDS AND HERBS. 

WIGHT & GIBSON, No. 44 Hanover Street, under the 
American House, (opposite Elm Street,) are appointed by 
the United Society at Harvard, Mass. as their agents for the 
sale of all kinds of Garden Seeds, raised and put up with 
directions for culture, by Jonathan Chandler. 

Prices, the same as when sold by the society or their tray 
elling agent. 

Herbs, Roots, Extracts, &c. for sale as above. 

January 30, 1539. dinis 





THE NEW ENGLASD FARMER 

Is pubiished every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum 

payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 

sixty days from the time of subscribing are entitled to a de- 
duction of 59 cents. 


————————————————————————— 


= ——————— 
TUTTLE, DENNETT AND CHISHOLM, PRINTERS, 
17 SCHOOL STREET.....BO8TUON 














